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13 Banking by Mail. 
- ~ . : 
: O NOT think it is difficult to do a banking business simply becau: 
rg live a little distance from town. Send a) your checks rola rset by 
| -@ letter and they will receive our careful attention. We cheerfully answer ail 


& correspondence and look after all matters entrusted to us on day received. 
® 6 For further particulars write us. 


a ¢ We Allow Interest on Time Deposits, 


SHREVEPORT NATIONAL BANK. 


: = 9 F.T. WHITED, Pres. A. T. KAuN, Vice-Pres. 
3 J. J. JORDAN, Cashier. 


Jno. S. Youna, Vice-Pres. 
B. D. ILGenrrirz, Asst. Cashier. 


One Tooth in the Mouth is vot, in the hana. i 


: We can help Keep yours in 
your mouth. Some people are surprised at the way we save seemingly 
worthless molars. It may be that you have some that need our attention. 


4 GOLD | gam BRIDGE p | 
CROWNS work | Philadelphia 
GOLD “a 
FILLINGS | Ooms... 
a BeBe . 4 
- 4 Over Regent Shoe Store, 320 Texas Street, Shreveport. 
| 
= s eS =="t' PROFESSIONAL CAR 
Because ae Rion alla atts ie drivaan Remoasited 
E. MARTIN, 


We are going to move into our 
handsome new store about the 
25th of the present month and 
want to haye as little as possible 
to move we have inaugurated 


Our Moving Sale! 


Here are some of our Specials: 


q Legal cap, letter and fool’s cap 
high grade Writing Paper at 5c a 
uire, 80c per ream. 4 Note paper 
4se a quire, 40¢ per ream (20 qrs.) 
§ Envelopes 24éc per F ae ge 


Practicing Physician. 
at 

per box (of 250) and @e per 1000. i 215, 216 and 217 
; 


| Office with Boggs Drug Co., Plain 

Dealing. Calls promptly answered, day 
jor night. At Dr. R. B. Martin’s, near 
| Rocky Mount, every Thursday from 12 to 
2o’clock p.m. ’Phone connection. 


DENTIST. 


| A. L. WALLICK, D. D.S. 


gags ese i ee gene pe | First Nat’l Bank Building, Shreveport. 
rice, per Both pho . 463. 
cent off. € Good Lead Pencils, with }| seta ae heme 
rubber erasers, 10e per dozen. 4 R. S. TERRY, 
Practical School Pens, Spencerian ° 
mange: he per box (of 12 doz.) 4 
late Pencils, 20 for 5¢e. ¢ School 
Crayons, 3 boxes for 20c. § Good 
Toilet Soap, 15¢ per dozen cakes, 4 
cakes for 5c. § And other items, 
too numerous to mention. 


DENTIST. 


Offices now over the Andrews-Spencer 
Dry Guods Co., Shreveport. Rooms 3 
*Phone, 1234. 


} ww. LASSITER, 


‘and 4. 


9 
| iBlackman’s 
§ : Drug Store, Plain Dealing 
j Agent for Lowney’s Candy and 


Hawke’s Eye Glasses. i 


Our Papers } 


Are the leadefs of North 
Louisiana. We carry Old 
Berkshire Mills, Cranes, 
Turkish, Hickory and 
Oriole. These papers 
never fail to please. We 
carry all kinds of type- 
writer and mimeograph 
papers, Dennison’s tags 
dead lock meat fasteners, 


: coin envelopes, stock cer- 
i 


Practicing Physician. 


Office at Benton Pharmacy, Benton, 
La. Hours, 9 a.m.to 1 p.m. All calls 
have strict attention, day or night. 


% E E. JOHNSTON, 
es 


| 


Attorney at Law. 


Will practice in the courts of Louisia- 
‘na and Arkansas, and in the Federal 
courts. Office at court house, Benton, La. 


iy T. LAND, 
2 


\ Attorney at Law. 


Will practice in the courts of Bossier 
and adjoining parishes. Office and res- 
| idence in Bossier, La. 


| 
5 a 


Attorney at Law. 


tificates, seals and man y 4! Office at the court house, Benton, Bos- 


other articles, too numer- 


ous to mention. 

Sheet music, magazi ete., 
neatly bound; old books rebound 
and made like new ones. 

Our Blank Book Department is 
second to none. 


About thirty farmers or young men in- 
terested in agriculture to take the 


SHORT WINTER COURSE 


OGILVIE-HARPER IN AGRICULTURE, 
Printing Company. to begin on Monday, January 2, 1905, 


| ti t th 

210 Milam Street, Shreveport. ae a {ae wectonaioni: *€ " . 

i <i ee ae Louisiana State University 
and Agricultural and 
Mechanical College 
at Baton Rouge. 

The course will embrace subjects of 
great importance to ive farmers, 
and each subject will be treated in a 
thoroughly ‘instructive and practical 
manner. 

Tuition is free to all students from 
' Louisiana, and living expenses will be 
| made as low as ible. 
| ‘Write for full information. 


F MARTEL & SON, 


211 Texas’ Street, 


A. KAH N 9 
“No. 212° Texas Street, Shreveport, La. 
Wholesale and retail dealer in : 


: Crockery, Cutlery, Glassware, 
i Chinaware, Stoves, 


_- Tinware and General House Furnishin: | FULL line of Cooking and Heatin 
+ Goods. Also agent for the celebrated A Stoves for coal wend or coal oil 


e . |! Also a fine li f China Di a 
; er = a,.4 ae — Boh tuccus Bote st very lol peices. 


; te Best Printing ‘| Hunter Brothers, 


Is none too good for the man who 


Shreveport, Louisiana. 


House Furnishing Goods, anti-rust 
| Tinware and lava coated Cooking Ware 
‘ always in stock. 


conducts a successful business. Crocers, 
Do you know of a successful busi- COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
néss man whose stationery has the and dealers in 


appearance of having been printed 3 
on a cider press? You do not. Gn, Hay and Feed Stuff. 606 and 
Is your business successful? Mail BH 608 Levee street, Shreveport, La. 
_ US your next order. 


eteeee 


i ADVERTISING a these col- 
umas Is sure to bring desired 
results. Rates on application 


CASTLE PRINTING CO. 
SHREVEPORT, LA. 


Rose 
Chains 


By IZOLA L. FORRESTER. 


Copyright, 1804, by Izola L. Forrester 


It was late when Rosemary: arrived. 
The other guests were rising, and din- 
ner had been announced. She had 
barely time to toss aside her furs ana 
exchange a few hurried words with 
Mrs. Creighton. 

There was one thing certain, she de- 
cided, after a glance at Helen and the 
rest. They had not heard yet, and she 
was glad of an hour's respite. After 
the scene with Dean last night, follow- 
ed by the solemn one in the morning 
with her mother, and finally the re- 
proaches and condolences of four 
younger sisters, each with her indi- 
vidual opinion on the fitness of the 
engagement, it was a relief to breathe 
freely without fear of conversationa; 
dissection of her case, 

“Who is to take me in?” she asked 
at the foot of the stairs, but Llelen was 
already bowing and smiling to another 
guest as she answered: 

“You're always late, dear, arer't 
you? No excuse, though, please. Don't 
you see the senator looking helpless 
and alone over there? He's to take me 
in and thinks I'm lost.” 

“But"— Rosemary stopped short 
and went upstairs to the dressing room 
with a little sudden heartache. For a 
whole month one only had had the 
right and privilege of claiming her, and 
now she was free again. She beped 
Helen would not give her to any one 
brilliant and strenuous tonight, who 
would bother her by trying to make 
an impression. She didn’t want to he 
impressed. In a measure she blamed 
impressionism for her engagement to 
Dean. He was a royal comrade, clever 
and responsive, but not too clever or 
too responsive. There was a difference. 
Looking back on the joyous days of the 
month, she deciced that it had been this 
element of chumship, of mindful affini- 
ty, which had been responsible for the 
whole thing. 

As a comrade Dean was splendid, but 
as a lover in the role of prospective 
husband to be wedded to for life she 
had suddenly discovered that he’ was 
exacting—most exacting. - - 

Any man who was engaged to a girl 
and positively forbade any other man 
falling in love with her was exacting. 
Moreover, it was foolish, because, real- 
ly, it was in the abstract a compliment 
to his own good taste. 

She could not help Jack Stowell tell- 
ing her that he loved her. Of course 
he loved her. He had told her so on an 
average of twice a month for over a 
year. And he was a dear, dear boy. 

She smiled contentedly at the mir- 
rored image of herself in the dressing 
room as she paused to tuck in a few 
refractory hairpins. Who could help 
loving her? Even Dean had called 
her the dearest girl in the world. It 
was sweet to remember that. Of course 
he. had behaved intolerably about Jack, 
but when a man is in love— 

She laughed softly and buried her 
lips caressingly in the heart of 8s 
single Jong stemmed La France rosé 
that lay lightly on her breast. 

The last trailing gown was vanish- 
ing beyond the heavy velvet portieres 
of the dining room as she came down 
stairs, Only one lone figure awaited 
her coming in the wide hall, and she 
wondered who it could be. -Not Jack. 
Mrs. Creighton did not approve of 
Jack. In fact, she bad once called 
him a cub. Mild, but irritating—to 
Jack. The figure turned suddenly at 
the sound of her coming. It was Dean 
himself. Half unconsciously she hes- 
itated, her head lifted a trifle higher 
than usual, her lashes drooping ob- 
stinately over telltale cycs. 

He was terribly grave and dignified. 

“J am to have the plecsure cf tak- 
ing you in, Mrs. Creizbton said. She 
evidently does not know.” 

“I had no idea that you would be 
here.” She spoke indignantly. It was 
almost impertinent of him, when only 
last night she had told him she never 
wished to even look at him agnuin. 

“1 could hardly help myscif. afte 
accepting the invitation a week azo. 
We will probably meet in the sume 
places for some time, until the break- 
ing of the engagement is announced. 
At present people consider us indis- 
pensable to each other's happiness.” 

His quiet, courteous sarcasm was 
maddening under the circumstances. ¢ 
She resolved not to even speak to him 
again. Old Mr. Rathburn sat at her 
other hand, and she devoted herself to 
him with earnest fervor. He was in 
terested in a plan for the irrigation of 
the great American desert by means of 
huge spinning -hose nozzies to be op- 
erated from balloons. 

“But you'll have to get the water up 
there before you can get it down,” ob- 
jected Rosemary anxiously for the sev- 
enth time. She knew that Dean was 
smiling amusedly. “Ualess you attach 
it to the clouds.” . 

Mr. Rathburn was silent, and she 
felt withered by a sense of his dis-! 


| when we laugh and love and tet Cupid 


pleasure, and she hated the theory of 


to Eleanor Lee, and she suddenly elass- 
ed Eleanor with irrigation aud other 
unpleasant topics. Next to Dean was 
Mrs. Chadwick. Her gray curls were 
just visible beyond his brown ones. 
She was congratulating him, Rosemary 
knew. She had been in Europe all 
summer and had only heard of the be- 
trothal a few days ago. It seemed to 
Rosemary that she was unnecessarily , 
rapturous and vyoiuble on the subject. 
“It is the sweetest time of your life,” 
she was saying. “fhe betrothal hors | 


irrigation by balloons or any other way. Alan Conyn sham | } ‘ 
Dean was talking across the table ! 


bind us in rose chains and drive us at 
his dear, capricious will, span or tan- 
dem” — 

“It’s generally tandem, Mrs. Chad- 
wick,” said Dean, with merry scorn. 
“There must be a leader, you know, 
and Cupid's law is ladies first.” 

“Ah, but they are only rose chains, 
Dean.” The gray curls were shaken at 
him rebukingly. “And they break so 
easily. Once married, they are rose 
chains still, but some wise fate has 
slipped links of steel beneath the pet- 
als.” 

“And if we break them now”’— Dean 
paused. 

“Then there are only seattered roses 
in the dust and Cupid weeping and 
Rosemary—for remembrance. May It | 
never come to you.” Sle smiled at both 
young faces. “Memory is dear, but not 
when all it brings to mind are the 
broken rose chains.” 

There was a momentary hush. The 
swectly modulated old yoice had car- 
ried to the far ends of the table, und 
all were listening. Rosemary's gauze 
rested on her plate, She dared not 
mect Dean’s eyes. The bush passed, 
and there was the low, light babel of 
voices again. She heard him speaking 
to her and held her breath to listen. 

“Isn't she an old darling to say 
that?" 

“She doesn't know they are already 
broken.” IIe could hardiy catch the 
half whisper. 

“But are they? Only last night, and 
no one knows, and it was all a mis- 
take.” He bent, with pleasing eyes, to 
ward her. “Rosemary, my Rosemary.” 

“For remembrance?” She liughed, a 
low, tremulous little laugh that was 
the first sign of surrender. 

“For life. Roses are sweet, but they 
need the steel.” 

She hesitated, her eyes full of ques- 
tioning doubt. 

“Jack “didn’t mean anything,” she 
said hurriedly. “He didu't-really pro- 
pose. Ile knew that I was engaged, of 
course. He only said that he had al- 
ways loved me, and, after all, he's only 
a boy. It couldn't matter in the least 
his loving me when"— 

“When what?” 

His tone was full of the old impera- 
tive, proprietary. command, and she 
met his glance for one swift, losing in- 
stant. 

“When I loved you.” 

Mrs. Creighton was rising. As he 
drew back Rosemary's chair he whis- 
pered: 

“Broken rose chains can be rewoven, 
ean't they, dear? Forgive me.” 

He caught a ficeting glimpse of her 
face as she passed on in the wake of 
Mrs. Chadwick, She was tall and 
swert as a young lily in her white lace 
dinner gown, and he felt a wild, sud- 
den longing to crush her to his heart 
before them all and win the world of 
forgiveness. 

She was gone, and he was unan- 
swered, but the La France rose lay in 
his hand, and Rosemary was smiling 
ns she, too, aecepted Mrs. Chadwick's 
congratulations in the drawing room. 


The Home of Luther. 

Few thoroughfares have been pre- 
served in Europe which give an ade- | 
quate idea of the streets of the middle 
ages. One of the most interesting of 
these relics is the home of Martin Lu-, 
ther, in Frankfurt-am-Main. It stands 
on_the corner of a narrow street and 
rises to a height which seems unusual 
even in these days of tall buildings. 
Like most of the architecture of its pe- 
riod, the Luther bouse is half timbered 
and richly decorated. It is a_very 
roomy place, though somewhat dark~ 
and probably badly ventilated. The 
Luther house, like many of its time, 
contained floors incrémsing in size as 
they rose, thus giving a curiously pic- 
turesque but top heavy appearance to 
the building. 


Comparative Anatomy. 


Master—The eyes are given to us so 
that we may see. What is the nose 
given for, Jenkins? eee 
Jenkins—To keep eyeglasses en, sit... | 


{Original.] 

Mrs. Ferrier, widow, with a large 
fortune at her disposal, no children to 
occupy her, several estates in which 
to entertain, still found something 
wanting in life. She had not married 
for love, but for money, and at twen- 
ty-eight found herself in possession of 
the money without a husband. 

The keynote to her present unsatis- 


| fiel condition was that she had at 


eighteen fallen in love and that love 


| had never been compleicly stamped 


out. At the finishing school she had 
attended was a drawing master, a 
young Englishman twelve years her 
senior, about Whom there was a sub- 
tle charm, which, like the gift of a 
story teller or songster, is indescrib- 
able. Alan Conyngham was a favorite 
with al) the pupils, and several of the 
girls besides Florence Huntington were 
in love with him, but Florence alone 
received a return. He was an honor- 
able fellow and gave her no evidence 
of his love till the day after she had 
finished, then be called on her and con- 
fessed it. 

“But I am going away from you,” he 
said. “You will live here, and you and 
I cannot live in the same place. 
Brought up as you have been I could 
not ask you, could not permit you to 
join your fortunes with mine, the son 
of one of those younger sons in a 


| British family who have no share in 


the family estate.” 

That was the last Florence Hunting- 
ton saw of Alan Conyngham for ten 
years, then when they met it seemed 
to her that he must have had a hard 
strvzgle with poverty, and poverty had 
been the winner She had taken a 
fancy to go to Washington one win- 


| ter and be present at the opening of 


a session of congress. She had been 
there but a few days when she re- 
ceived a card, “Alan Conynzham.” It 
secmed to her -that intervening years 
could enly have widened the gap in 
their different corditions. She had be- 
eome accustomed’ to wealth, while it 
was probable that he was still at the 
foot of the ladder. She debated wheth- 
er it would not be better to send him 
a kind word indicating that they 
should not meet again, but there was 
a certain uncontrollable desire in her 
heart that she eould not keep down. 
She answered the card fn person. 

There stood Alan Comyngham, a man 
of fofty, the few gray hairs that had 
come to him not appearing in his Eng- 
lish faxen hair and beard. The change 
ten years will put on a man was the 
only change in him, except his clothes, 
which were shabby. 

“Florence” he said, “I. ask your par- 
don for this intrusion again into your 
life. 


past ten years have I ceased to think | 


of you—to love you. I read an ac- 
count,of the wealthy match you made 
and learned of the.death of your bus- 
band. Do not think that I am come to 
ask you to share the brilliant place you 
occupy with poverty No man with 
true pride could do so. I came to see 
you and for the comfort of hearing you 
say, ‘I have never completely awakened 
from the dream of ten years ago.’” 

Seeing him, listening “to those few 
words, was enough to break down 
Florence Ferrier's resolution. 

“Nor ever will awake from it,” she 
said. e 

Conyngham started. 

“Now that I have Leafd tvbat I came 
to hear.” he said, “there is no excuse 
for my staying.” 

She begged hiny not to leave her. Ske 
had enough for both. They might snap 
their fingers at the world. 

“No.” he said. “You must marry 
within your station. No trve man cap 
accept the wealth you would bring bim 
except he bring you an equivalent.” 

As he spoke-he left the room and the 
house. 

Mrs. Ferrier was surprised the next 
day to receive an invitation to dinner 
from the mother of the British minis- 
ter. Who bad been instrumental in se 
curing it she did not know. Indeed, 
so many were ready to favor her that 
she did not take pains to discover. “ 


dinner at the British minie<S” was 


not to-be declined ="4 sue accepted. 

She was received in tbe drawing 
room by a high bred oid English lady 
who. after welcoming and chatting 
with her a few minutes, left the room. 
She had been invited for 7 o'clock. ‘t 
was now a quarter past the hour and 
yet there were no other guests present. 
Presently she saw a sight that for a 
moment confused her. Surely that 
was Alan Conyngham. But what was 
Alan Conyngham doing in this house 
in fatiitless evening dress, and with 
that badge of nobility? 

“Am I dreaming?” she said to him. 

“Yes, you are dreaming the dream 
of ten years ago, from which you hare 
never awakened.” 

“Are you Alan Conyngham?” 

“i am.” 

“I sce you are attached to the lega- 
tion, but what meant those shabby”— 

“Ef am not only Alan Conyngham,” he 
interrupted. “I am the Marquis of 
Bournemouth and British minister to 
the United States. After leaving you, 
ten years ago, I filled anéther position 


as drawing master till the year after down the same way you go up, Mr- , 
your marriage. when-I was called to Sandbag? Balloonist—No; sir; b try t? 
Enciand by the death, at the same | 


. 


Not for one moment during the | 


Banner, 


? 
Subscription, $1 per Years 


NUMBER 43. 
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tationery 


We have just received 


Berlin's line of fine 


|S Stationery, in all new 


|§ shapes and all styles. 
|? Fine linen paper in pads ; 


also a fine assortment 


and invitation cards. 


Taylor & Jonnson 


Prescription Druggists. 


| 
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SHREVEPORT, LOUISIANA 


me and the family title. I entered 
the diplomatic service and was ele- 
vated to this important position from a 
minor post. I saw a notice of your ar 
rival the day you came and hastened 
in disguise to test your feelings for me 
before you should have learned that 
Alan Conyngham and Lord Bourne- 
mouth were the same person.” 

The match proved a happy one, and 
his wife’s fortune an efficient aid to 
the husband in the high official posi- 
tions he occupied and in building up 
his estates. 

LENA TREAT BROOKS. 


The Personal Equation, 

Mr. Ames entered with his nose uf- 
equivocably turned up. “Those people 
in the flat below are cooking onions 
again,” said he. Mrs, Ames lowered 
one of the windows before she replied. 

“I wish you wouldn't say ‘those peo- 
ple’ she said. “Their name is Wat- 
son.” 

“Phew!” said Mr. Ames, lowering an+ 
other window. 

“I con't think the odor is so very 
disagreeable,” she said cheerfully. 

Mr. Ames looked at her amazed. 
“Why, I thought you couldn't bear the 
sinell of onious!” . 

“I don’t really like it, ef course, but 
it is such a little thing to Le disturbed 
over.” 
| Mr. Ames looked indignant and fm 


| jured and felt so; he eould not umler- 
stand his wife's attitude. “I wish you 
had felt that way sooner.” he said 
eryly. “Last week you made me tel? 
the janitor that if those people didn’t 
stop cooking onions every night we 
should move.” 

“Yes, I did?’ said Mrs. Ames candid- 
Iy; “but that was before I knew Mrs. 
| Watson. We have exchanged calls 

this week, and I like ber very much.” 

Mr. Ames made a curious noise which 
his wife was able to interpret. : 
“I experted you'd take it that way,” 
| ghe said. “But evew you must admit 
| that there’s a great difference betwee 
the smell of a frierid’s ontons and those 
of people we don't know.”—Youth's 
| Companion. 


| sae 
Ladys Hotliand's Lurcheon 
| Lady Murster, gra 
| William TV. of Eng 
biography that in 1857 she went with 
her mother to tuke luncheon with Lady 
Holland. “To this day,” she saya, "I 
never taste cold turkey and salad wifh- 
out their conjuring up in my dhind'’s 
eye Holland [louse dining room, full of 
brilliant silver aod glass, the smart 
footmen, and, most of gall, a most 
charming locking lads with @ very pale 
face—the palest face, } think. I ever saw 
and with such #? sJeuly, sweet smile 


_,Sbe sat in a large arwebiair, and her 


oecupation seemed. to me, even youms 
as I was, strange {ra dining room. She 
was not sitting at the dining room 
table with every one else, but in a eor- 
ner of the room. A maid was kneelimg 
by her bathing the pale, sweet. smiling 
lady's feet—the lovellest white feet—in 
a large china foot tub! This Iady was 
the famous Lady Holland, and J beard 
ft said that these, to outsiders, peculiar 
ablutions took place in the dining roon» 
of Holland House daring luncheow 
whether there were visitors or not!” 


aes mint ats 
Important Query. 

| Impatient Young Mav—Nellie, how fy 

| our romance—yours and mine—<oing t¢ 
end? Nellie (suddenly apprehensive} 
Why, Goeffrey, you don't want to skiy 
to the last chapter yet, do you?—Ban- 
gor News. ' 


Gn Matrimonfal Scas, 
“Ig she the captain of the family 
ship?” 
“Oh, yes; he is her second or third 
mate, I understand.”—Puck. 


| The Other Way. 
' {Inquiring Bore—And do’ yo come 


come down feet first. z 


